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plate and viewed from an angle not more than 28 degrees above the
top of the dinner table. The rings are never seen face-on, never
more than 28 degrees from edge-on; and once every 14% years
they appear to us edge-on and so are nearly invisible because of
their extreme thinness. The years 1936-37 and 1950-51 will find
the rings in their worst phases, from the observer's point of view,
though actually disappointing for only a few months during each
of those periods. In 1943-44 the rings will present their most beau-
tiful aspect,

Saturn s Satellites. Saturn, like Jupiter, has nine moons, of
which five are within fairly easy reach of a four- or five-inch tele-
scope. Usually one sees fewer, sometimes none. Titan, the
brightest, is two magnitudes dimmer than the faintest of the four
conspicuous moons of Jupiter; and the next brightest, Rhea, is
nearly two magnitudes fainter than Titan. Titan revolves around
Saturn in a little less than 16 days, Rhea in four and a half days.
These facts show the observer about what to expect. Often a faint
star many light-years beyond Saturn may be mistaken for one of
the moons unless a thorough study is made.

Features to Notice with the Telescope: (i) The fact that Saturn
shows size and shape, proving that it is not a star but an object in
our own system. (2) The centrifugal bulging of the equatorial
regions. (3) The rings; especially their brilliance, their inclina-
tion, any divisions that you can detect, and their sizes as compared
with Saturn's diameter.

THE EARTH AS VIEWED FROM SATURN
Readers interested in the heavens so often ask what the earth
would look like if viewed from one body or another that it may be
instructive to consider briefly how an answer to such a question